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Another Movement Coming to a Head 


By Fred J. Kelly* 


The advancement of education in any coun- 
try is marked by certain movements. During 
each such movement there is frequently some 
one event which serves to unify public opinion 


| and bring the movement to a head. Such an 


event comes frequently to be regarded as a 
milestone in the development of education. 


_ Two such events or milestones in this country 


are pieces of Federal legislation, one the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862, and the other the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. This will not be taken 
to mean that these actions by the Federal Gov- 
ernment were responsible for basic changes in 
Rather does it 
mean that at these two periods movements in 
the field of education which were widely recog- 
nized as sound got slowed up in the cross cur- 
rents of conflicting opinions and interests. When 
the delay in these movements became sufficiently 
serious Federal legislation tipped the balance 
and the movements picked up momentum again 
and went steadily forward. 


One Movement, Broadening the Base 
of the College 


During the decades from 1840 to 1860, the 
country was experiencing great expansion. Its 
chief problems were agricultural and industrial. 
Agricultural societies were urging in many 
States the development of agricultural colleges. 
In 1855 Michigan passed a law establishing 
the first State institution to offer instruction in 
scientific and practical agriculture. Illinois fol- 
lowed in 1857 with the establishment of the 
Illinois Normal University—the first unit of 
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what was to become an industrial university. 
Virginia passed similar legislation in 1859. 

In spite of all this agitation, the regularly 
maintained State universities proved in the main 
to be indifferent to the demand for agricultural 
and other practical instruction. Other Ameri- 
can colleges and universities continued to follow 
essentially the classical pattern of their Euro- 
pean prototypes even though national develop- 
ment was being retarded by the lack of educa- 
tion in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

In 1862 the Congress passed the Morrill Act 
making public land or scrip available with which 
to aid in the establishment and maintenance in 
each State of “‘at least one college where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures 
of the States may respectively prescribe, in 
order to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life.” 

Thus the system of so-called land-grant col- 
leges and universities was set up. This took 
the brakes off, and stimulated higher education 
for more types of persons. Not only have agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts developed freely 
in the universities, but also such subjects as 
commerce, journalism, mining, and home eco- 
nomics have taken their place in the scheme of 
higher education. No longer is higher educa- 
tion limited to preparing for leisure and for 
the “learned professions.” Consequently, about 
a million and a half of our young people were 
in regular attendance at our colleges and uni- 
versities in 1940. 


A Second Movement, Broadening the Base 
of the High School 


In the late decades of the last century the 
high schools, patterned as they were upon the 
academies, were interested primarily in the 
young people who were preparing for colleges. 
Only a minority of the high-school graduates 
went to college, but many of the high schools, 
particularly the smaller ones, provided only the 
college preparatory curriculum. Colleges would 
admit only such high school graduates as 
offered the standard college entrance subjects. 

Agitation to broaden the base of the high 
school became widespread. Agricultural, labor, 
and industrial groups protested, demanding 
that the high school should serve also the needs 
of the young people who expected to enter em- 
ployment at the time of graduation from the 
high school. 


There was some response to these demands. 
Manual training was introduced widely. Com- 
mercial and some other vocational courses 
spread. Elective subjects multiplied. Here 
and there a technica! high school was estab- 
lished. But in spite of all these changes, the 
spirit and purpose of the high school in the 
first decade of this century remained essentially 
as dictated by its college preparatory function. 

Again the Federal Government stepped in to 
tip the balance. In 1917, the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed appropriating money to the 
States with which to pay a part of the teachers’ 
salaries and of the cost of teacher training for 
programs “‘of less than college grade” in agri- 
culture, home economics, and trades and indus- 
tries. Vocational education was now to be 
added to the curriculum in all the States. The 
high school was thus destined to become the 
‘‘people’s college,” the really comprehensive 
community education center. It was to meet 
the education needs of young people of all 
types, and was then to follow through with 
adult education for all those willing to avail 
themselves of its services. 

While the strength of this movement has 
been phenomenal (the high school now enrolls 
more than two-thirds of all youth 14 to 17 in- 
clusive), it was not to be expected that it would 
reach its goal fully in a brief 25 years. It is 
still going forward and we may confidently ex- 
pect that secondary education will ultimately 
provide a fairly complete education, both gen- 
eral and vocational, for practically all the youth 








of the community up to the stage of their de- 
velopment where colleges and universities can 
serve them better. 


Another Movement, Broadening the Post-High 
School Program 


Thus two movements in education have 
achieved their goals—broadening the base of 
the college and broadening the base of the high 
school. In 1945 another movement in educa- 
tion seems to be coming to a head. This move- 
ment is comparable with the other two. Its 
purpose is to provide a suitable program for 
the 18 and 19 year olds, parallelling the stand- 
ard college courses. 

The inadequacy of our present program for 
the 18 and 19 year olds has been abundantly 
shown. In 1931 the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education clearly revealed the 
need for many technical institutes. During the 
depression the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the work projects program of the National 
Youth Administration demonstrated the educa- 
tional significance of productive labor. The 
Committee on Youth Problems of the United 
States Office of Education, the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Commission on Terminal Education 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the special Committee on Vocational-Technical 
Training appointed by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and many other study 
groups have shown that present provisions are 
quite inadequate for post-high school education. 
Finally, the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association in its 
recent report ‘Education for All American 
Youth” describes what the Commission regards 
as an adequate education program. 

In response to all this agitation for change, 
some adjustments are of course being made. 
There are many business colleges. There is a 
growing number of technical institutes. Junior 
colleges are introducing terminal curricula. By 
and large, however, the 1,700 colleges and uni- 
versities open to high school graduates offer to 
the freshman only the beginning of a 4-year 
course. Even the junior colleges most com- 
monly offer only the first 2 years of a 4-year 
curriculum. 


While experience has made clear that only 


from a third to a half of the entering college 


students will complete the 4-year curriculum, , 
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few colleges have done anything fundamental 
to adjust their work to the needs of those who 
are destined to drop out. While the student 
who takes only the first year or two of a 4-year 
curriculum probably derives some value there- 
from, it is generally agreed that 1-year or 
2-year curricula, planned to reach a certain edu- 
cational goal in that shorter period, would be 
more significant for most such students. 

The movement which is fast gaining mo- 
mentum then, is the establishment of short 
terminal curricula for high-scheol graduates 
who are not interested in or possibly not quali- 
fied to pursue the regular 4-year coilege cur- 
riculum. The popularized high school now 
graduates more than 50% of its students and 
the percentage continues to increase. The 
popularized education program designed to 


serve these young people for 2 years longer 
must be prepared to continue the education of 
a large percentage of these high-school grad- 
uates. For this purpose it must break away 
from the exclusively 4-year curriculum. It must 
be flexible, basing its services on the needs of 
all youth, including the large numbers who will 
probably terminate their formal education by 
about the age of 20. 


An interesting question now arises. Will 
some event occur to bring this movement to a 
head comparable with the Morrill Act of 1862 
and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917? Or will 
education prove flexible enough and responsive 
enough to make the necessary adjustments 
without any particular event to crystalize publi . 
opinion ? 





A Graduate Program for Preparing Specialists 


in Occupational Information and Guidance 


A report recommending a program for pre- 
paring specialists in occupational information 
and guidance was adopted by the Sixth Na- 
tional Conference of State Supervisors of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance held this 
year at Traverse City, Michigan. The com- 
mittee which made the report consisted of 
Stanley Hayden, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo., chairman; B. L. Dodds, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Purdue University; O. E. 
McKnight, head of the Department of Second- 
ary Education, Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Ark.; Elmer E. Puls, State 
Supervisor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation; Roland G. Ross, lowa State Depart- 
ment of Education; and Florence H. Van 


| Bibber, Associate Professor of Psychology, 


Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


shore on 


The 
conference consisted of 60 persons from 34 
States. 


The report has been condensed in the fol- 


+ lowing statement prepared by Harry A. Jager, 
~ chief, Occupational Information and Guidance 
| Service, U. S. Office of Education, who was 
_ in charge of the conference. 


The Problem 


The increasing need for trained specialists 
in the field of occupational information and 
guidance has directed attention to the nature 
and extent of the training needed by the com- 
petent counselor. Practical considerations at 
the present time suggest that 1 year of gradtate 
work will provide the basis of special prepara- 
tion for most counselors. On this assumption, 
the problem to which attention is directed is 
that of formulating a 1-year functional grad- 


uate program in occupational information and 
guidance. 


Conditions Now Existing 


The guidance movement is Nation-wide in 
scope. Its philosophy is being supported by 
the public, the armed forces, industry and busi- 
ness, teachers, and leaders in education. There 
are only about 2,000 trained counselors in high 
schools in the United States." Estimates indi- 
cate a need for approximately 15,000 addi- 
tional counselors. 

Although some colleges and universities have 
developed programs for training counselors, an 
examination of offerings reveals wide variation 
in the concept of what constitutes adequate 
training. 


1 War Manpower Commission, Bureau of Training. 


The Training of 
Vocational Counselors, Washington, D.C. 1944. p. 3. 
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Objectives of this Report 


In many high schools counseling must be 
done by persons with teaching responsibuities. 
Any program of training must recognize this 
fact and not involve financial or other demands 
not warranted by the opportunities offered by 
the job, while recognizing that there are certain 
skills and understandings which the effective 
counselor must possess regardless of the spe- 
cific school situation in which he may work. 

An outline of a program of training for 
counselors which reflects the judgment and ex- 
perience of those actively working in the field 
should be of assistance to the college or univer- 
sity interested in the organization or reorgani- 
zation of graduate training programs for coun- 
selors, and to State departments of education 
engaged in the study of certification require- 
ments for counselors. 

If substantial agreement can be reached in 
regard to the training needed, the development 
of a training program can be facilitated. 


General Program of Action 


It is necessary to make certain assumptions 
in regard to factors which will condition and 
influence training programs. The following 
assumptions are basic to the major proposals 
for action: 


Basic Assumptions 


1. One year of graduate work is the mini- 
mum of special training needed. 

2. Although there will be a need for many 
workers whose training must go far beyond this 
minimum, attention has not been here directed 
to training extending beyond 1 year. 

3. The experience and judgment of those 
actually working in the field of guidance offer 
the best criteria available today in regard to 
the minimum essentials of a training program. 
Studies based on job analyses of counseling 
carried on in different situations are essential 
to supplement procedures now used. 

4. It is neither possible nor desirable that 
uniform programs of training for counselors 
be established. Variations in institutional or- 
ganization and policies, in student body, in 
available facilities, and in prospective positions 
of trainees will call for adaptions in training 
programs. The need for institutional variation 
does not, however, preclude agreement in re- 


Institutions 


gard to a central core of work. 
may accept this central core of essential work 
and yet emphasize different phases of the work 
and utilize differing patterns of course organi- 
zation. 


5. A program of training for counselors 
must be sufficiently flexible to meet the needs 
of individual students. Wide variations in 
their background suggest that an adequate block 
of a year’s graduate program should be left 
free for the student to select, under guidance, 
that work most appropriate to his needs. 


6. The following proposals are directed to- 
ward the preparation of counselors for the 
secondary schools. However, the basic princi- 
ples and skills involved in guidance are sufh- 
ciently universal to enable a counselor so trained 
to participate effectively in guidance work in 
the elementary schools, with adults, or in other 
areas of specialized personnel service. 


7. Training is but one of the factors con- 
tributing to the success of the counselor. This 
report is limited to that factor. Obviously, if 
a training program is to be effective, it must be 
associated with a program of guidance for pros- 
pective candidates which will tend to eliminate 
those who propose to become counselors but do 
not have the necessary personal qualities and 
social attitudes for success in counseling. 


Essential Background 


Experience has not revealed to date any one 
precise pattern of educational background or 
experience that is peculiarly necessary for suc- 
cess as a counselor. Individuals with wide 
variations in educational background and expe- 
rience have developed into successful counselors. 
Any rigid system of specific prerequisites, there- 
fore, would appear to be without validity. Cer- 
tain broad areas of educational background and 
work experience are desirable. Certain skills 
and knowledge are needed to pursue specific 
courses. Certain very general areas of educa- 
tion and experience may be suggested as essen- 
tial, some of which may be provided parallel 


with advanced training rather than previous to | 


such training. Certain suggested essentials may 
well be compensated for by exceptional experi- 
ence in other areas. The following background 
is suggested only as a guide: 


1. An undergraduate degree which includes 
studies concerned with human and social rela- 
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tionships,—economics, sociology, and similar 
social studies. 

2. Some background of study in psychology, 
including, if possible, the measurement of indi- 
vidual characteristics and related techniques. 

3. At least 2 years of successful teaching 
experience. 

4. One year of work experience (accumu- 
lated time) in business, industry, or agriculture 
for wages or under equivalent conditions, or in 
homemaking in which distinct responsibilities 
have been involved. 

5. Indications of suitable personality attested 
by success in specific activities demanding quali- 
ties important in counseling. 


Major Areas of Study 
and Experience 


An evaluation of the student’s background 
by means of comprehensive tests and other de- 
vices should be made as the student enters train- 
ing. Such an evaluation will indicate the areas 
which will need to be emphasized in the indi- 
vidual student’s program. , 

Six areas of study are suggested as a common 
core of instruction organized under varying 
patterns of course organization and sequence. 
The time necessary for adequate mastery of 
these different areas will vary. It is estimated 
that these areas would use approximately two- 
thirds of the total of 30 hours in a year’s work. 


I. Psychological Foundations of Personality 
Development and Mental Health 
Training in this area should provide for the 

acquisition of knowledge and understanding of 
human development and adjustment. Emphasis 
should be placed upon the biological and social 
factors which influence child development gen- 
erally, and particular emphasis should be placed 
upon the influence of the teacher and the social 
inter-relationships within the classroom upon 
the personality of the individual child. 

Il. Occupational Information 
Sufficient knowledge of occupations, sources 

of information and techniques of imparting such 

information so that the counselor may function 
effectively as occupational specialist in a school 
system. 

The following items are suggestive of con- 
tent: Community occupational surveys, form, 
content, and procedure in interpretation; follow- 
up studies of former students; employment 
trends; opportunities for training; sources of 


occupational information; methods of classify- 
ing, filing, evaluating, and disseminating occu- 
pational information; methods and practices in 
conducting courses in occupations; use of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles; development 
of occupational leaflets and abstracts; evaluat- 
ing occupational information materials; and the 
study of labor problems and organizations. 
Many of the suggested items are of an ex- 
tensive nature and might be expanded into 
special courses. This area of work as pursued 
in this program would not involve intensive 
development of any single aspect. 


IIL. Individual Inventory 

Experiences and training in procedures and 
techniques in securing facts concerning pupils 
that will be useful for school records employed 
in counseling. 

The information should include personal and 
family data, educational achievement records, 
test data, home and other work experiences, 
extra-curricular activities, vocational prefer- 
ences and choices, health records and anecdotal 
records. Training in the interpretation of these 
data and in the selection, administration, and 
interpretation of tests is included. 


IV. Counseling 

Counseling is the heart of a guidance pro- 
gram, and training for it is a major problem in 
a I-year training program. A study of the per- 
sonality traits a counselor should possess, his 
educational background, and his attitude toward 
and interests in people should be included. 

How to secure, organize, and use data neces- 
sary to understand the counselee, and to assist 
him to understand himself is a second area. 

There should be developed skill in assembling 
pertinent facts related to a specific occupation, 
and the set of facts related to the counselee. 
Another skill involved is that of presenting 
these two sets of facts so that the counselee may 
have a basis for making successful occupational 
choices. 

Demonstrations, the use of recordings rep- 
resenting a wide variety of counseling situations 
and problems, and counseling experiences with 
follow-up discussions and evaluation are sug- 
gested as necessary training practices. 


V. Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Programs 
The purpose of this area of study is to assist 
the counselor to: 
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1. Comprehend the basic principles of organ- 
ization of a guidance program. 


2. Understand more clearly the staff rela- 
tionships existing among different members of 
the school personnel. 


3. Administer more effectively the specific 
phases of a guidance program. 


4. Comprehend more clearly the relation- 
ships between the school guidance program and 
other personnel and welfare activities in the 
community. 


Specific topics of consideration should in- 
clude: The patterns of organization for guid- 
ance programs in different levels, units of the 
school system, and in situations with adults; the 
role of the teacher, the administrator, the coun- 
selor, and other school specialists in the guid- 
ance program; the community agencies which 
carry on various related types of guidance serv- 
ices; and long-time planning of the guidance 
service. 


This phase of the minimum program should 
be adapted to the particular situation in which 
the counselor is working or plans to work, by 
individual study on specific problems or by 
establishment, when feasible, of different 
courses for organization and administration of 
guidance in rural, in urban, and in other special 
situations. 


VI. Seminar and Internship 


Internship work is essential to the training. 
It should follow instructions in the techniques 
involved. This work should include actual 
experiences in as many guidance situations as 
available, including the college personnel office, 
the practice or demonstration school, a public 
school if one with a guidance program is acces- 
sible, social security ofice, reemployment office, 
Red Cross office, college placement system, 
psychological clinics, or any other facilities in 
the community. Training should cover a period 
of at least one semester and preferably be dis- 
tributed throughout the entire training period. 


All practices in the guidance program should 
be subject to internship experience. 

‘The counseling training, to protect the inter- 
ests of counselees, should start by first observ- 
ing experienced counselors and end in actual 
counseling under the most helpful supervision 
possible. Experience in community surveys and 
follow-up work should be made available. 


Elective Areas of Study 


The rest of the trainee’s preparation, ap- 
proximately one-third of the year’s program, 
should be determined primarily by the individ- 
ual student’s needs and interests. 

The counselor has a need even greater than 
that of other members of the school staff for a 
comprehensive and current knowledge of edu- 
cational philosophy, organization, objectives, 
and practices. This need extends especially into 
the field of vocational education, adult educa- 
tion, mental hygiene, rehabilitation, and similar 
areas. To fill the hours of instruction avail- 
able after the core subjects are provided for, it 
is advisable to examine carefully each candi- 
date’s background, training, and experience, and 
use the elective provisions to fill any gaps dis- 
covered. The teacher-training institutions should 
use great flexibility in making available and 
crediting courses for this purpose. 


Recommendations 


The improvement of training programs for 
the preparation of counselors and administra- 
tors in the field of occupational information and 
guidance will call for cooperative action on the 
part of those working in the field and those 
engaged primarily in the field of training. Co- 
operative action cannot be secured by any set 
formula. Obviously, situations vary widely 
from State to State. The following recom- 
mendations are made only in the sense that they 
suggest ends to be achieved by various methods. 

1. The State supervisor of occupational in- 
formation and guidance should exercise leader- 
ship in approaching training institutions and 
attempting to initiate the cooperative planning 
of training programs. 

2. The State supervisor of occupational in- 
formation and guidance should be called upon 
to participate in appropriate phases of the 
training program carried on in the colleges and 
universities. 

3. Staff members from the colleges and uni- 
versities should be invited to participate in ap- 
propriate phases of field and consultation serv- 
ice and in-service training. 

4. A cooperative committee at the national 
level representing different institutions of higher 
learning, the State supervisors of occupational 
information and guidance, and active counselors 
in the schools should assist in formulating a 
broad policy in regard to minimum training, 
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nature of content of training program, and cer- 
tification of counselors. 

5. The assistance and cooperation of national 
and international professional organizations 
interested in the field of guidance should be 
secured in the promotion of these objectives. 





Placement of Technically 
Trained Personnel 


The chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Paul V. McNutt, has announced that 
there is an ever-increasing need for technically- 
trained people for war jobs. Most in demand 
at present are physicists and electrical, chem- 
ical, and mechanical engineers. These demands 
are averaging between 600 and 700 a month, 
and in order to secure personnel for certain po- 
sitions vital to the war program, a system of 
transfers is being followed. 


Much of the work of placement and transfer 
is carried on by the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel. The Roster 
has placed approximately 50,000 persons, since 
its establishment in June 1940 to December 
1944. 

Registrants’ records are reviewed to deter- 
imine qualifications and their present employers 
are notified of openings in more important war 
work to which the workers can contribute 
greater talent. If employers agree to release 
and employees are willing, interviews are ar- 
ranged and transfers are effected. The nearest 
ofices of the U. S. Employment Service make 
such referrals to industrial establishments, and 
transfers to Federal agencies are arranged 
through the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Requests from the Army and the Navy and 
from colleges and universities are taken care 
of directly. 

Placements made by the Roster have in- 
volved a number of unusual combinations of 
training, experience, and foreign travel. One 
company, engaged in research in the field of 
penicillin, requested a mycologist who was a 
specialist in fungus growths that might prove to 


| be sources of this medicine or of other drugs 
| hecessary for treatment of war wounds. 


The 
Roster made an extensive search of its records 
and obtained the employee by the transfer 


» system. 


Another company, engaged in vital research 





work, sought 8 or 10 Chinese and Indian elec- 
trical engineers qualified for work as technical 
representatives in China and India. The Roster 
located 25 with necessary training, out of which 
the needed number was selected. Further place- 
ments have included civil engineers for work 
on the Arabian American Oil Line; individuals 
who had engaged in the construction of port 
facilities at Casablanca; geologists who had 
made surveys of drinking water in areas being 
entered by Allied troops; and cryptanalysts for 
deciphering code methods. 

The Roster has had the cooperation of na- 
tional professional anu echnical societies in lo- 
cating specialized personnel. Refugees and 
refugee associations have given information 
that has proved helpful in connection with for- 
eign invasion plans. Listed hobbies have been 
another method by which registrants have been 
found to fill unusual jobs. 





Enrollments in Junior Colleges 


One of the most significant recent movements 
in higher education in the United States is the 
development of the junior college. Although 
this institution originated before World War I, 
its greatest development has taken place since 
that time, as is indicated by the accompanying 
table. 


Number of junior colleges and their resident college enrollments, 


1917-18 to 1941-42. 














“aoe Publicly Privately 

reporting controlled controlled 
Year ; 
Num- | Enroll-| Num- | Enroll-| Num- | Enroll- 
ber | ment | ber | ment | ber | ment 
i ee 46 4,504; 14 1,367} 32 3,137 
1919-20....... 52 8,102; 10 2,940} 42 5,162 
Vd 80 | 12,124) 17 4,771) 63 7,353 
is | ee 132 | 20,559} 39 9,240} 93 | 11,319 
1925-26....... 153 | 27,095} 47 | 13,859) 106 | 13,236 
1927-28........ 248 | 44,855) 114 | 28,437] 134 | 16,418 
1929-30. ....... 277 | 55,616} 129 | 36,501) 148 | 19,115 
1931-32 342 | 85,063} 159 | 58,887} 183 | 26,176 
1933-34. ...... 322 | 78,480) 152 | 55,869} 170 | 22,611 
1935-36. ....... 415 (102,453) 187 | 70,557) 228 | 31,896 
1937—38........ 453 {121,510} 209 | 82,041) 244 | 39,469 
1939-40........ 456 |149,854| 217 {107,553} 239 | 42,301 
1941-42........ 461 (141,272; 231 {100,783} 230 | 40,489 
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Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
A 


The accompanying table, a prerelease from _ land-grant colleges and universities which are onli 
a forthcoming circular on college salaries, maintained for Negroes in States that provide parti 
1941-42, by Maude Farr, Division of Statis- separate facilities for the education of white | the | 
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tics, U. S. Office of Education, shows the dis- | and Negro students. A table showing salaries Seal 
tribution of the salaries in 52 land-grant col- in these 17 institutions will appear in a future | facu 
leges and universities. There are 17 additional issue of this publication. T 
gooc 
the | 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES OF FULL-TIME STAFF MEMBERS IN 52 disp! 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1941-42: piece 
be p 
Deans on basis Professors on basis | Associate Profes- Assistant Profes- sche 
! of— of— sors on basis of— | sors on basis of— Instructors Total field 
Salaries paid for academic year ended pe , 
June 30, 1942 mennbers Mat 
11-12 9 11-12 9 11-12 9 11-12 9 11-12 a, 
months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months Hist 
iz the 
$9,000 or more. ---.-..-..-- 1 35 28 ee ee a Ce Ce eee 68 as 
OS OS eee eee ee RO, PR 8 NS eRe KE ee ae: 2 § “las 
$8,500 to $8,749. _._.______- 1 10 4 Pee SRE Eee an eR Sub 16 Foft 
$8,250 to $8,499___________- 1 6 1 nh aberrant, Cellet Se. iy Gelert 1) UN Neier ae iRiemiaylaeiety 9 
eaeee te mneee.............1.....2- 18 20 1 ee Sw Mie Gabeme bey ceeten, 41 Si 
$7,750 to $7,999. -----------|----2_ 2 9 Re eee SeEK See titres PN wee are 
$7,500 to $7,749..._.______- 1 14 21 7 GR ig nace cdscdaclis. occult ccmad. 44 | P 
Sr nee te eree.............]....... 7 5 |. -__-. ee PMS MMSE EA ate B. TEE 12 — and 
EES a, Sanaa 18 46 _t eee ae Eee ER: ERED ENR. Sm 73 nam 
ke) es Saar 6 15 he See ER Cet, SAS St ee 22 Th 
$6,500 to $6,749____.___-_-- 2 21 56 of aes te Ae: SS eee See Lape es f ferty ¥e 111 € 
$6,250 to $6,499. _____.-___|-----.- 3 16 12 } RRO: eli allied) asin: Stecaliaaiaies 32 Et saril 
$6,000 to $6.049...........- 3 39 90 43 6 S| a Rea: Cae. Cereal, 183 ° 
$5,750 to $5,999__......._.- 2 6 43 Re Pes ees BES: CT re oes 61 | high 
35,000 10 $0440. 205. -nc.2- 6 *30 113 63 6 ee, eee eae 2 Ronee 220 whe 
$5,250 to $5,499__.._...._-- 3 21 87 58 Bano kemlenwewdctcaine nM mcetmc Chan Soka 172 in tl 
$5,000 to $5,249__.........- 9 52 208 pb GI 15 7 1 : 2 EE eres 404 
$4,750 to $4,999. __________- 5{| 23] 161/79] 18 3 3 1 t See aso fo 
$4,500 to $4,749____________ *8 39 282 210 34 23 3 B hisnnwd dieses 603 F issu 
$4,250 to $4,499___________- 3 8 *167 133 26 45 cf 7 i | oe Bs 410 Fin: 
$4,000 t0.94,200.. ..........- 8 19 393 *258 129 74 27 22 1 2 933 ‘i 
$3,750 to $3,900. ........... 9 4 179 144 177 107 30 29 2 1 682 tain 
$8,500 to $8,749_____._____- 1 7 281 182 331 184 113 81 8 11 1,199 tor 
$3,250 to $3,499... ......... 2 14 122 81 *257 *144 132 145 5 10 912 fact 
$3,000 to $8,249_____.____-- 1 . 180 89 310 209 468 305 34 33 1,630 coll 
$2,760 t $2,000....-........ 1 1 51 22 191 128 265 *214 41 64 *978 } 
$2:500 to $2,740... ......- | 1 54 18 219 109 *662 844 266 178 1,812 
2250 to $2400... ........- 1 1 8 5 73 16 445 225 291 315 1,380 
$2:000 60 2.200: <...--...<.]}..-~.<< 1 15 4 35 14 359 108 942 *321 1,799 
$1,750 to $1,999......__.__- “4 ae 4 3] 10 1} 102| 25] *959| 250 [71-356 T 
$1,500 to $1,740... -....-- 1 1 9 1 {a Seen 26 6 549 153 750 7 
ene Cer | 2 1 8 6 147 85 201 ‘ 
Co 2 Se (eee OR pms 1 1 2 2 1 3 91 34 135 tion 
iene than $5000... .... =~... 1 se : iy See of ee. 132 24 163 of 1 
eo ee ee 7 409 | 2,670 | 1,584 | 1,846 | 1,070 | 2,656 | 1,540 | 3,480 | 1,481 | 16,707 in 1 
AE TS $5,437 |$7,108 |$5,111 |$4,867 |$3,712 [$3,743 |$3,060 |$3,184 |g2,184 \g2,453 | 3,829 | the 
ee cee ee 4,703 | 5,588 | 4,302 | 4,235 | 3,324 | 3,345 | 2,645 | 2,812 | 1,958 | 2,171 2,944 Am 
i hs ee Aa ee 3,933 | 4,796 | 3,696 | 3,786 | 2,901 | 2,993 | 2,842 | 2,509 | 1,722 | 1,862 2,219 ter 
sev 
1In the absence of 1941-42 data, figures for 1939-40 were used for The University of Alaska, The University of Florida, and Massachusetts Institute clas 
of Technology. duc 
* Median. 
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War Bond Campaign Outlined 
for Colleges and Universities 


A Spring War Bond Campaign has been 
outlined by the United States Treasury De- 
partment for the colleges and universities of 
the Nation. It is aimed at developing a well- 
rounded program on each campus that will 
involve the joint participation of students and 
faculty. 

Three points are considered requisite for a 
good program. ‘They include: (1) Winning 
the Minute Man flag for every dormitory and 
displaying it prominently; (2) sponsoring a 
piece of war equipment in which a panel will 
be placed with the name of the school; and (3) 
scheduling an activity in seven of the following 
fields: Art, Music, Dramatics, Social Events, 
Mathematics, Economics, Journalism, English, 
History, Debating, and Alumni Work. Flying 
the Minute Man flag means the regular pur- 
chase of war stamps and bonds by go percent 
of the students. 

State War Finance Offices will judge the re- 
ports sent in by the colleges and universities 
and award citations to all committee members 
named, for their participation in the pregram. 
The most representative reports—not neces- 
sarily the largest school or the one having the 
highest sales—will be sent to the Treasury 
where judges will select the number one college 
in the Nation. 

The Campus Clipsheet, a monthly periodical 
issued by the Education Section of the War 
Finance Division, Treasury Department, con- 
tains details about the program and suggestions 
for carrying it out. It goes to all student and 
faculty war activities chairmen and editors of 
college publications. 





Training for Service with UNRRA 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 


tion Administration has established a program 
of training for the personnel that will engage 
in its activities. One phase of this program is 
the training of personnel recruited in North 
America for service overseas. A training cen- 
ter was opened at the University of Maryland 
several months ago for this work. ‘Training 
classes for field personnel have also been con- 
ducted in London and in Cairo. 


The training of personnel for overseas serv- 
ice consists of two main parts—a basic program 
of 4 weeks and an advanced program of 2 
weeks. This may be followed by individualized 
work for a further period for those persons 
who are able to remain longer at the training 
center. 


Five Objectives 


The basic program aims at five objectives: 
(1) Understanding of a region, with reference 
to such matters as the geography, ethnological 
characteristics of the people, and the social 
complexion; (2) knowledge of international 
relief; (3) familiarity with UNRRA and re- 
lated agencies; (4) understanding of field oper- 
ations; and (5) ability in a foreign language. 
The purpose is to provide an orientation for 
the trainees. In view of the uncertainty re- 
garding the assignment of trainees to work in 
any specific country, the emphasis is on prepara- 
tion for work anywhere in Europe. 

A second phase of the program is the techni- 
cal training of nationals of member govern- 
ments. Thus far arrangements have been made 
to train approximately 50 Chinese technical 
experts who have been brought to the United 
States. A part of this training has been pro- 
vided at the University of Maryland. 





Conference on the Education of 
Negroes 


A conference on post-war education of Ne- 
groes, with special reference to returning vet- 
erans and war workers, was held in the United 
States Ofhce of Education, December 12 and 
13. Delegates attended from the American 
Teachers Association, the Conference of Presi- 
dents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, the Na- 
tional Association of Collegiate Deans and 
Registrars in Negro Schools, and the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes. 

The conference, which was under the direc- 
tion of Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in 
the Education of Negroes, had as its specific 
purposes, (a) pointing up the special problems 
of the education of returning Negro veterans 
and war workers; (b) indicating the implica- 
tions of the Army test results (intelligence, 
aptitude, and health), and military and war 
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experience for educational institutions; and (c) 
indicating certain problems of education gen- 
~ erally—for both Negro youth and adults— 
growing out of the war and post-war situation. 

A follow-up program was formulated by the 
delegates, and a temporary committee was 
formed to take immediate steps to implement 
the suggestions growing out of the conference. 
The chairman of the committee is Horace M. 
Bond, President, Fort Valley State College, and 
the secretary is S. H. Adams, Registrar, John- 
son C. Smith University. The committee ap- 
proved a long-term, follow-up project of re- 
search, conferences, and action to the end that 
Negro educational institutions may adequately 
serve the returning veteran and war worker. 





FROM THE OFFICE MAIL BAG 


Question. How many Americans have attended 
college? 

Answer. In 1940, 4,075,148 persons in the 
United States, 25 years of age or older, had 
attended college for 1, 2, or 3 years, and 
3,407,331 had completed 4 years of college 
work. Thus about 1 person in every 10 in 
this age group had completed at least 1 year 
of college work. 


Q. How many institutions of higher education 
are there in the United States? 


A. The latest figures given in the 1944-45 
Educational Directory of the U. S. Office of 
Education show a total of 1,685. Of these, 
758 are colleges and universities; 266 are 
independent professional schools; 197 are 
teachers colleges; 21 are normal schools; 
and 443 are junior colleges. There are 546 
publicly controlled institutions and 1,139 
privately controlled institutions; enroll- 
ments are about equal in these two groups. 


Q. How many foreign students are enrolled in 
American colleges and universities? 


A. The Institute of International Education 
states that in 1942-43 the number of bona 
fide foreign students, that is, those who 
came to America for the express purpose of 
attending college, was 8,056. The countries 
with highest enrollments were: Canada, 
with 1,194; China, 784; and Germany, 690; 
followed by Mexico, England, and Austria. 
In 1935-36, Japan led all other countries, 
with 1,713 students. 
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Resolutions Passed by Church-Related Colleges 


The following resolutions were passed by 
the Regional Conference of Church-Related 


Colleges held at Omaha, Nebr., November 16, | 


1944. More than 100 persons from 61 col- 
leges in g States composed the conference. 
A. Compulsory Military Training 

I. We approve and adopt for the Confer. 
ence the following statements of the National 
Commission on Christian Higher Education of 
the Association of American Colleges (origi- 
nally approved on August 8, 1944, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio) : 

a. That during the stress of war it is not 
advisable to draft a long-range peacetime pro- 
gram for either national service or compulsory 
military training. 

b. That only after the war is over and the 
nature of the peace is more clearly indicated 
will it be possible to establish wise policies look- 
ing toward national defense and the preserva- 
tion of peace. 


c. That the members of the Congress of the 
United States be earnestly urged not to pass 
a national service act or to take any further 
legislative action on the matter of compulsory 
military training as a permanent peacetime 
policy until after the war is over. 

II. In order to meet the military needs of 
war and the period immediately afterward, we 
urge the continuation of the present Selective 
Service Act for as long a time as may be re- 
quired by demonstrated necessity. 

III. If, after the war is concluded, military 
necessity should indicate the need for universal 
military training as a long-range policy, we 
recommend that men, called to military service, 
be allowed to choose between— 


a. A period devoted exclusively or chiefly to 
military training, and 

b. A longer period of preparation for spe- 
cialization services, combining higher education 
with military training. 
B. Counseling of Veterans 

We urge the appointment on the staff of each 
Separation Center of the Army and Navy and 
of each regional ofice of the Veterans Admin- 
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istration of one or more representatives of 
higher education, whose chief duty shall be to 
inform and advise veterans regarding available 


| opportunities in institutions of higher educa- 


> tion, for which the veterans are fitted. 








') C. Financial Aid from the Federal Govern- 


ment to Universities and Colleges 


I. We recommend that Federal financial aid 
to universities and colleges be limited to— 

a. Reimbursement for services provided by 
institutions of higher education to the Federal 
Government or for the national welfare, and 

b. To aid through scholarships to individual 
students. 

Il. We strongly urge that in all such cases 
the complete autonomy of universities and col- 
leges be preserved and safeguarded by specific 
legislative provisions to this end. 


Association of American Medical Colleges 
Takes Action on Medical Education 


At the recent annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

Resolved: That in considering civilian stu- 
dents, including veterans, for admission to med- 
ical schools, the members of the Association be 
no longer guided by the minimum requirements 
for admission of the Association which were 
recommended at the meeting held in Louisville 
in 1942 as a contribution to the urgent need for 
medical officers for the military services and 
physicians for the country, and that member 
colleges reestablish their pre-war admission re- 
quirements as rapidly as possible. 

At the same meeting the member colleges 
were urged to set up plans for post-war medical 
education and to file, as soon as possible, a re- 
port of the plans in the office of the Associa- 
tion, where the information will be available to 
anyone seeking it. 





Government Publications 
From Government Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Security 
Board. Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Prepayment Medical Care Organizations. By 


Margaret C. Klem. Washington, 1944. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 130 pp. (Bureau 
Memorandum No. 55. Second Edition. ) 
cents. 
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Gives digests of plans for 36 States, District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, and Canada, published with the verifica- 
tion and approval of the organizations listed; also a 
summary, alphabetical index of plans, and a sponsorship 
index. 


Should be used with Medical Care and Costs 
in Relation to Family Income; A Statistical 
Source Book Including Selected Data on Char- 
acteristics of Illness. (Bureau Memorandum 
No. 51.) which may be secured free from the 
Social Security Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Farm 
Land Values and the War. Washington, UV. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 8 pp. 
(F W-1 Rev.) 5 cents. Single copies free from 
the Department of Agriculture, Office of Infor- 
mation, as long as supply lasts. 

Reviews the conditions that brought on the land boom 
of a quarter of a century ago, and offers suggestions 
that should help us avoid the repetition of another boom 
and its disastrous consequences. Graphs. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
the Census. City Finances, 1942; Cities Hav- 
ing Populations over 25,000. Prepared under 
the supervision of E. R. Gray, Chief, Govern- 
ments Division, Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 224 pp. (Census Bu- 
reau’s annual series on City Finances. Vol. 3. 
Statistical compendium.) 55 cents. 

Presents a general summary, also break-downs for 
cities with populations from 25,000 to 100,000, and those 
over 100,000. Includes data for libraries and schools. 


Tables show data for each city on each major subject. 
Index. 


U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
the Census. Finances of Cities Having Popula- 
tions Less Than 25,000, 1942. Prepared under 
the supervision of E. R. Gray, Chief, Govern- 
ment’s Division. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 44 pp. (One of 
the Census Bureau’s decennial series of reports 
in the Census of Governments.) 15 cents. 

One of the 10 tables gives a summary of general rev- 
enue, with number of reporting cities, by State. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
the Census. State Alcoholic-Beverage Monop- 
oly Finances in 1943. Prepared under the su- 
pervision of E. R. Gray, Chief, Governments 
Division. Washington, October 1944. 6 pp. 
(Census Bureau’s annual series on State Fi- 
nances, 1943. No. 5, Vol. 2.) Single copies 
free as long as supply lasts. 

Among the topics discussed are income and expenses 
of monopolies, State general revenue from the liquor 


trade, and importance and characteristics of monopolies. 
Tables give data by States. 
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U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
the Census. State Tax Collections in 1944, 
Preliminary. Prepared under the supervision 
of E. R. Gray, Chief, Governments Division, 
by V. J. Wyckoff. Washington, August 1 
12 pp. (Census Bureau’s Annual series o1 
State Finances, Vol. 2, No. 1.) (Single copies 
free as long as the supply lasts. ) 

Shows major sources of State tax collections, and 
makes a few State comparisons. Tables and graphs. 

U.S. Department of the Interior. National 
Park Service. Statue of Liberty; National 
Monument, Bedloe’s Island, New York. Chi- 
cago 54, Ill, Merchandise Mart. [1944] 
Folder—8 pp. Illus. Free. 

Discusses the history and meaning of this statue, a gift 


from the Republic of France to the people of the United 
States. 

One of a series of folders, relating to National Parks, 
published by the Park Service. Titles of some others 
available free are Perry's Victory and International Peace 
Memorial National Monument, Ohio; Manassas (Bull 
Run) National Battlefield Park, Virginia; and Chalmette 
National Historical Park, Commemorating the Battle of 
New Orleans. 


U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. impact of the War on the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Area. Washington, 1944. 
57 pp- (Processed.) (Department of Labor, 
Industrial Area Study No. 18.) Free. Dis- 
tribution restricted to school, college, and pub- 
lic libraries, and to persons using the publication 
in connection with the war effort. 

One of a series of working notebooks for use by local 
groups studying recent economic developments and formu- 
lating plans for the post-war period. Lists the 35 indus- 


trial areas for which notebooks have been prepared and 
are in process of preparation. 


U.S. Department of State. War Documents. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 40 pp. (Department of State Publica- 
tion 2162.) 10 cents. 

Titles of some of the documents are: Declaration of 
Principles, Known as the Atlantic Charter, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom; the Moscow Conference; the Cairo 
Conference; and the Teheran Conference. 

U. S. Insterstate Commerce Commission. 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. 
Accident Bulletin No. 112. Summary and 
Analysis of Accidents on Steam Railways in 
the United States Subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act—Calendar Year 1943. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
IIS pp. 25 cents. 

Among the topics discussed are casualties to persons 
of all classes, casualties to passengers, highway grade- 
crossing accidents, and train accidents. 
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How to Obtain Government Publications 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, inclosing 
remittance.(check or money order), to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

(2) 


agency issuing them. 





Announcements of Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COL. 
LEGES, Statler Hotel St. Louis, Mo., February 
21-23, 1945. 
justments of junior college education to post- 
war conditions. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., February 
22-24, 1945. The program will be organized 
in cooperation with the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education. Meetings of committees 
of the Association—Executive, Standards, and 
Accrediting—will be held on the 2 days prior 
to the meeting of the Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL 
ScHooLs, Hotel Continental, Kansas City, 
Missouri, March 19-21, 1945. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly, except in July and August, 
by the United States Office of Education. Its printing 
is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as required 
by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Prepared in the 
Division of Higher Education 
Fred J. Kelly, Chief 


Managing Committee 
Lloyd E. Blauch, chairman 


Ralph C. M. Flynt Ernest V. Hollis 
Benjamin W. Frazier Ella B. Ratcliffe 


Material may be reprinted from Higher Education 
without special permission. It is requested that, when 
excerpts are reprinted, they be used so that their origi- 
nal meaning is clear. 


Paul V. McNutt 
Federal Security Administrator 
John W. Studebaker 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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